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GUIDANCE, ♦vocational EDUCATION, VOCATIONAL COUNSELING, 
VOCATIONAL INTERESTS, ♦OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE, JOB ANALYSIS, 
CAREER PLANNING, PULLMAN, OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 

AN INSTRUMENT WAS DEVELOPED AND PILOT TESTED FOR 
MEASURING OCCUPATIONAL ATTITUDES OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
TOWARD COMPONENT DIMENSIONS OF NONPROFESSIONAL- LEVEL WORK 
INVOLVED IN OFFICF, RETAIL, HEALTH SERVICE, AND CONSTRUCTION 
VOCATIONS. THE DIMENSIONS MEASURED VJERE TOOLS, MATERIALS, 

nature of tasks, personal relationships, and physical 

ENVIRONMENTS. THE INSTRUMENT PROVIDED A MEANS OF CONFRONTING 

subjects with theoretically -total- work situations and 

MEASURING THEIR PREFERENCES FOR “TOTAL" SITUATIONS OVER 
reservations they would have about SOME DIMENSIONS. A TOTAL 
OF 153 SUBJECTS FROM THE SEVENTH, EIGHTH, AND NINTH GRADES 
WERE USED FOR TESTING. A RELIABILITY MEASURE FOR THE STUDENT 
TESTS WAS OBTAINED By USING THE INSTRUMENT TO INTERVIEW 20 
ADULTS WITH SEVERAL YEARS OF WORK EXPERIENCE. TEST RESULTS 
INDICATED THE INSTRUMENT’S POTENTIAL COUNSELING SUITABILITY 
FOR HELPING STUDENTS BETTER ANALYZE AND UNDERSTAND THEIR 
OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS. THE AUTHORS SUGGESTED THAT THE 
INSTRUMENT MIGHT ALSO BE USEFUL IN DETERMINING THE WAYS WHICH 
VOCATIONAL ATTITUDES OF INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS ARE INFLUENCED 

By socioeconomic status, age, and sex differences, plans for 

FURTHER VALIDATION AND STANDARDIZATION WERE RECOMMENDED. THIS 
VOLUME represents PART 3 OF THE 13-PART FINAL REPORT ON THE 

vocational-technical education research and development 

PROJECT OF WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY. RELATED VOLUMES ARE 
ED OtO 652 through ED DID 664. (JHI 
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INTRODUCTION 



Background and Rationale 

Attitudes^ perceptions, and aspirations constitute a complex of 
motivational factors influencing pupils* occupational interest and their 
rfillingMss to pursue educational programs reqnlsitc for successful careers, 
notivational factors also affect the satisfactions people derive from vox^. 
In a free and increasingly diversified society educators have an obligation 
to hep pupils make occupational choices most likely to yield reasonable 
amounts of success and satisfaction. To fulfill that obUgation, teachers 
and punselors need means of obtaining information about the occupational 
attitudes, perceptions, and aspirations of individuals and groups. Infaraa- 
•ip aput factors affecting those elements of motivation are essentlsd for 
effectiire pidance and teaching. Such facts will provide teachers and coun- 
plors with pre precise definitions of piq>ils' present states of mind, 
such facts will also help teachers and counselors def Ins the behavioral 
changes necessary for pupils to make vocational choices congruent with 
modem opportunities and to acquire occupational con^>etsnce. 

For those reasons five staff menbero of Project ERD-257^5 and four 
gradpte assistants have made interrelated efforts to develop questionnaires 
and interview procedures designed to provide facts aboulv oupils* occupa* 
tional aspirations, attitudes, and perceptions. ' 



Slocum, Roy Bowles, and William A, Rushing^ have developed 
^ utilized two questiorni&ires that provide exceptionally comoiehensive 
facts about pupils* occupational aspirations and expecUtions.* Those instru- 
ments also identify social-oconomie factors with which aspirations and 
eicpectations are associated. Roy T. Bowles is presently at work on an 
iitttrufflent that will provide similar data pertaining to pupils* perceptions 
of occupational opportunities. 



leRoy C, Olsen,^ assisted by three doctoral students, is developing a 
projecttve technique procedure that will measure pupils* attitudes toward 
major di^nsions of some male occupations most likely to provide employment 
opportunity for substantial percentages of non-college bound youth. The 
dimemions measured are tools, materials, nature of tasks oer formed, ner- 
song relationsMos. 

yawings andTnterview questions use<! to evoke pupil responses has been 
developed and is presently being validated. 



Purpose and Objective 



pevelopnent ami pilot testing of this Selected Occupatlnnal Attitudes 
Inventory constitutes m) effort to develop a forced-choice instrument that 



» » See Project SRD-257-65, Report Ho. 1, by Walter L. Slocum and Roy T. 
Bowles, fiducatlonal and Occupational Aspirations and Expectations of High 
^hool Jtt»tiors and Seniors in the SUte of Washington with Special Referanee 
to those Not Planning to Obtain a College Degree.'’ 

SRD^5?;^^, Report No. 2, by LeRoy C. Olsen, "Development 
and Standardization of a Projective Occupational Attitudes Test." ^ 
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wil= provide siAilar measures of pupils* attitudes tovard eo^Mmnt diaen* 
sions of non-professional level work involved in office, retail, health 
service, and construction occupations. Bureau of Labor Statistics projec- 
tions indicate that these w sobs of the oee^tions in which siibstiBtial 
^rcentages of iiun-eollege bound youth will find ei^^loynent opportunities* 
The occupational dimensions toward which attitiades axe neaauxed are tools. 
materials, nature of taste, jarfowasd. personal raUtionahlps. and plngfe ij 
environMnt. Congmrison of results obtalnad by thig pimnwantpa th o ff s ^ 
obtained by the projective technique described above will help validate 
both proeeduros. 

Related Research and Concepts 

Heasures of young people's attitudes toward various kinds of work are 
commonly based on responses to nsmes of occupations, or to phrases presumed 
to connote general types of work, Exampleti are "nursing," "retailer," 
"civil engineer," "secretary," "repairing a clock," "interviewing clients," 
"repairing automobiles." 

What is known about perception and semantics indicates that to most 
pupils such words and phrases are likely to connote mieleadiins nerceptione 
of the occupational realities involved. The* extent of this has'ard is docu- 
by the work of Quine (6), Hayakawa (I*), Sehrame (7), and Uerthoime* 

(li). 



For example, few high school girls have had actual experience with the 
s^cific tasks, materiala, equipaent, working conditions, or hunuui relation- 
ships involved in being a "nurse" or an "airline stewardess." Few boys are 
familiar with those dimensions of the work actually done by a "baker," an 
"engineer," a "laboratory technician," or a "banker," Responses to wita 
OP pletoilal symbols for which the respondent has no esqperienee referent 
are likely to be biased and misleading. Consaquently, ptqpil attitudinal 
responses to items such as "nurse," "stewardess," "baker," or "engineer" 
px^ably are quite imprecise measures of their attitudes towuni the actu- 
alities of work involved in the occtqMitions. 

Substantiated principles of perception and semantics and the work of 
Breer (1} indicate that more precise measures of attitudes toward specific 
tasks involved in various occiqpations require instrumente designed to obtain 
responses to stimuli (words, pictures) that symibolise specific task conmo- 
nents familiar to the respondent— items for which he has experience refer- 
onvs» 

j^!f**^*®* appears necessary to obtain responses to major interrs- 
isted dimensions of the occupations symbolised, Consequenf >, instruments 
must be designed not only to evoke responses to single acts, tools, mA/ov 
^ui^nt, materials, working anviroment, and personal relationships 
involved in occupations, but also to combinations of those dimensions. 

The Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB), the Kuder Preference Bee- 

orcij and the Oecupationel Intaraat Imrantoxy by lea and Thozpe aro axanplaa 
of interest inventories which provide means of measuring occupational 

8i«llwitits to this foretdHshoiee instrument, 
utrong tried to select activities or topics that adolescents would be 
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able to iinagina* such as work in s laboratoxy, being an aviator^ or repair- 
a clock. This forced-choice technique differs from that of Strong in 
uoth concept and procedure. It is designed to e^ke responses to laore pre- 
cotsponent eleaents of work situations rather than to gener- 
♦4 if®* actualities of vhich, pupils stay oiily vaguely, or nnrealis- 
tical^, cooprehend. Consequently, this instruaent avoids both the use of 
job titles and Strong's empirical keying. In keying, this instrueent is 
mow slmi^ to that which Cronbach (2) refers as logical keying. Kudsr 
p; in the construction of his inventory conceptualized clusters of traits, 
to which pt^ils could be matched. The primary distinction between these 
three previous approaches and the inetrunent and procedures reported here 
w that the latter is designed to Measure singly, and in combination, atti- 
todos toward specific acts, tools. Materials, working emrlromciit, and huMui 
r^tionships involved in occtqjations. Such measures can provide teachers 
and Munselors with more precise infomation about pupils' piesent attitudes 
towards t^s and tasks rjmd situations constituting the increasing diversity 
of occi^ational alternatives and requirements confronting Modem youth. 



The educational significance of instnuents providing more precise 
infoi^tlon about attitudes toward ths actual comiX)nents of occupational 
functions and requirements Is highlighted by Dugan's definition of voea- 

as the "process of helping an individual to understand accu- 
himself and the world of work-in particular, the specific 
educatiowl and Job requirements of occupations in which he may ho inter- 
ested and for which he may be qualified" (2). 



I4ETK3D 



A bMic assumption in the development of this inventory is that when 

2 "Ukes" his job, he actually means 

that he likes more dimensions of the job than he disUkes, or at least that 

yo” iJ^rtan* than other dimensions as perceived 
this assumption, it is logical to hypothesise 
Sf individual attitudes toward dimensions and 

combinations of d^nsions in such a way that the subject may be forced to 
accept a proviously rejected dimension in order to accept one that he 

continually combining dimensions, the subject can be induced 
job choice based on consideration of acts, tools, 
working environment, and human relationships involved in an oceu- 



trf+f. provides a means of confronting subjects 

situations and measuring their preferences 
“V have reservations about some 

dimensions. This is done by first obtaining subjects' preferences for 
statements denoting pairs of separate vaxiablee (dimansions). Then, in 

are”!bt!lM?«St«* including more dimansions 

finally, subjects indicate preferences for statements 
five-^nsion combinations of "entire" job situations, 
choice can then be eoiqpared with each of the five single 
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Each choice in the inventory is a forced choice reflecting positive or 
negative attitudes. 

Data are then organized to show a ranking of preferences for each 
variable, for combinations of variables, and for •’total work situations." 
Only after this point has been reached should any reference be m pd e to 
specific Job titles, such as nurse or automobile mechanic, since the instru- 
ment attempts to avoid general responses to such titles. 



PesiKn and Expe rimental Use of t he Instrument 

The inventozy is desi gned so that each subject arrives at nine answers 
\ preferences) derived from nine groups of questions, having ten forced- 
chcice questions in each group— a total of 90 questions. 

The first ten questions deal with the dimension, "tools." For example, 
reprejentative tools utilized in the construction occupations are Paired 
against those used in office work, and the subject states which tools he 
prefers. This procedure is continued until reponses tc items indicating 
tools used in each occupation have been coit^pared with responses to those 
tools used in the other occupations. In order for a subject to have a 
stated preference for office tools he must have chosen office tools each of 
the four times in which office tool choices were presented in the first ten 
questioPiS— those which deal only with tools. 

After the series of tool questions are answered, the same procedure is 
rej-cated for the dimensions of environment, materials, acts, and relation- 
ships. After 50 questions, the subject has selected enough dimensions sepa- 
rately to constitute a total Job, but his individual choices are not 
necessarily from the same occupational area since he is selecting what 
amounts to his "ideal" Job choice and, ir. actual life, such a combination 
of diraensxons may not exist. Appendix A shows the representative occupa- 
tional areas and dimensional examples used to construct this inventory. 

Theoretically, the inventoiy now asks, "If you must give up one or more 
of your ideal dimensional choices in order to keep another dimension, which 
W.3 I you keep?" In other words, beginning with item 51, the questionnaire 
presents the subject with various combinations of occupational dimensions 
which continually accznie until he is forced to choose one of the five total 
Job areas. The five dimensions chosen individually in the first 50 ques- 
tions may then be compared with the subject’s total Job choice as indicated 
by his responses to the final ten items of the questionnaire. The result 
is determined by which dimensions the subject retained or rejected as he 
was being forced to choose one of the five occupational areas. 

Beginning with item 5l the final hO questions, in series of ten, 
require a subject to choose combinations of tools and acts: environments 
yd relationships: ypls, acts, environnents7 and relatlbnshlosr iJiieyifie 
toyl coirtoinatiys of to^, acts, waterlais, environments, a^ r elation- 
shi£s. If a subject haa cnosen tools that go with construction, and acts 
yich go with office, for example, the combinations of tools and acts then 
force him to choose between tools or acts as being most meaningful to him 
ynce each of the combinations is from only one occiqpational area rather 
than the two he prefers as single dimensions. The cumulative combination 
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of dimensions forces the subject to continue such choices until some total 
job area is chosen. At that stage a counselor is able to analyze the data 
to determine which of the five dimensions were sufficiently meaningful to 
the subject to be retained in the final job choice, llata showing which 
dimension or dimensions==tools, environ, uent, materials, acts, or relation- 
ships— were retained as part of the total job choice, \fill indicate which 
have the most psychological value to the subject. The First Preference 
Recording Fona (Appendix C) is an example of a scored response sheet which 
the counselor may examine. This exanqsle was scored by hand but a comparable 
method could be developed for machine scoring. 



Pilot Test 



The subjects used for testing the Selected Occupational Attitudes 
Inventory were 72 females and 81 males from the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grade classes of three Washington school districts in Skagit and Whatcom 
counties. Table 1 shows the compositicn of the population by schools, grade 
level, and sex. 



TABLE 1 

Population of Students Involved in Pretesting the 
Select eti Occupational Attitudes Inventory 



School 


Grade 


Sex 


Number 


Whatcom 


Ninth 


Female 


8 


Burlington 


Ninth 


Female 


11 


Ivhatcom 


Eighth 


Female 


8 


Lincoln 


Eighth 


Femal-i? 


13 


Whatcom 


Seventh 


Femali) 


1^ 


Jefferson 


Seventh 


Female 


17 


Whatcom 


Ninth 


Hale 


li 


Burlington 


Ninth 


i’iale 


b 


Whatcom 


Eighth 


Male 


o 


Lincoln 


Eighth 


Hale 


i( 


Whatcom 


Seventh 


Male 


13 


Jefferson 


Seventh 


Hale 


'’3 


Total 






li>‘3 



The students are believed to represent a broad cross-section of ability 
since they were all unselected members of general education classes which 
were not grouped according to ability or performance. 

Each pupil was furnished with an I.B.M, answer sheet and a booklet con- 
taining directions and questions for the Selected Occupational Attitudes 
Inventory (see Appendix B). 
















rirections were read aloud by the test administrator, who was careful 
to be sure that each student understood what to do* A sample question was 
then asked while the administrator demonstrated the answering procedure. 
The test administrator collected the papers immediately after each group 
was finished* Administration of the inventory required about 30 minutes* 



A reliability measure for the inventory was obtained by using it to 
interview 20 adults with several years of work experience* An adult popula- 
tion was used for this purpose because it was assumed that adult attitudes 
toward various occupational dimensions are probably more stable than those 
of young people with no work experience. 



PILOT TI*:ST RESULTS 



None of the groups tested appeared to have significant difficulty fol- 
lowing directions or responding to the items with meaningful results* One 
answer sheet had to be discarded due to illegible answers. 



An array of interesting information was collected regarding the in^jor- 
tance of the various dimensions in occupational selection. This is most 
meaningful when examining the results of individual subjects since the cumu* 
lative group results tend to cancel each other out to a certain extent* 
There were, however, some interesting group results which will be reported 
here. 



Primarily of inl;erest was the fact that the attitudes of the young stu- 
dents questioned appear to be quite definite with regard to the dimensions 
of occupation, even though their occupational choice by job title may seem 
quite unrealistic. The inventory appears to be an effective device for 
stimulating interest in occupational choice. Of the 6? students who were 
asked before answering the questionnaire to state their occupational prefer- 



ence, 28 per cent listed no preference. On the other hand, only 7 per cent 



of the 87 stating an occupational preference after answering the question- 
naire were unable, or lacked the desire, to do so. When calculated using 
Chi-square, this difference is shown to be highly significant* The result- 
ing figure of 12.8, with one degree of freedom, is significant well beyond 
. 001 . 



The meaning here, presumably, is not that the latter group was more 
realistic but rather that they were moire disposed to examine the world of 
work after being stimulated by the inventory. This implies that use of the 
inventory activates thou^tful evaluation of occupational altexmatives. 



It was also found that among students and adults alike, occupational 
dimensions take on ney meaning when presented as combinations of possible 
alternatives. For example, many subjects expressed pi’eference for tools 
used in one occupation, but acts associated with another. This indicates 
they like certain tools utilised in an occupation better than the types of 
acts involved in the use of the tools. 



The analy<^ls of results, to see idiich dimensions— acts, tools, materi- 
als, environment, and relationships— function as the main factor &\ffecting 
a personas total job preference indicate that subjects show considsrable 
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variation in what is the most significant factor in final choice. Table 
shows the percentages of sub.iects indicating preferences for each of the 
occupational dimensions. In order for a dimension to be tabulated as a 
preference, it had to be selected by the subject as an individual dimen- 
sional preference and also rentain as part of the total job preference* 

TABD'] ? 

Per Cent of Subjects Indicating Preferences for 
Each of the Occupational Dimensions 



Group 


Tools 


Environ- 

ments 


Materials 


Acts 


Relation- 

ships 


9th Grade Females 


h? 


26 


32 


53 

63 

62 


32 

26 

3H 

Li 


9th Grade Males 
Rth Grade Females 


1.2 

29 


17 


68 

^7 


8th Grade I’teles 


re 


Tc 


36 


7th Grade Females 


17 

M- 


31 


■;o 

I'V 


{ i 


] 7 


7th Grade Males 


31 


% 


■?2 

39 


Total Females 








f ' *' 


Total .’lales 


* 


3.^ 


j'3 




Mean— All 




29 


*7 


7 


} 

‘6 



Junior high school students serving as subjects indicated that acts 

consideration in iheir job preferences. The mean 
n considerably higher than the mean of any other dimension, 

on the other hand, envirorjaent appears to be relatively unimportant by com- 
parison. By comparing the means of tools and acts it may be assumed that, 
to this group of students, the two seemingly closely related dimensions are 
actually quite unrelated psychologically# 

Due to the nature of the forced-choice instrument, subjects were 
required to choose a preferred dimension in each of ten questions. If the 
subject is inconsistent even once in his preference responses, the result 
may be that no single answer can be computed for that ten-question series. 
If his inconsistencies are among choices with his low preference the results 
Will not be affected since all low preferences cancel out# On the other 
hand, carelessness or inability to distinguish between values of high pref- 
erence resulu in two or three answers to that ten-question series. In this 

case, no one preference can be singled out as contributing to the total iob 
cnoice# ^ 

Some ^consistencies did enter into the answers of junior high school 
students irte^ewed for this study, and thus resulted in one or more of 
the nine final answers being unanalysable. There is no way to determine 
with certainty whether this was caused by an honest inability to make 
choices, or by lack of concern. If lack of concern was the cause, it would 
be possple for a person to end up with none of the nine final questions 
ansvxered# It was found, however, that the mode was nine out of nine 



r 




ans;j.;red. The near, was 1.02 unanswered, with a standard deviation of 1.1. 

Ey running an additional study, it was determined that the probability of a 
person obtaining answers to eight out of nine of the complex final answers, 
on the basis of response sets, is about .003. This figure was obtained from 
5 college students who were asked to marie the answer sheet without seeing 
the questions. Their sheets were then scored and used as an indication of 
response sets, and compared with the norm group. 



Validity 

Since the Selected Occupational Attitudes Inventory measures attitudes 
toward dimensions of occupations rather than specific occupations, there 
has been no serious need to determine the validity of the examples used to 
represent occupational areas. Since v.*ilidity has not been fully estab- 
lished, the instrument cannot be used as a predictor of attitudes toward 
specific occupations, or as the basis for urging subjects to enter specific 
occupations. It is intended only to help the subject understand himself in 
terms of his attitudes tow 2 ird dimensions of occupations which he may be con< 
sidering, or will consider. 



Reliability 

Reliability was established by the test-retest method with a three-day 
interval. As mentioned earlier, an adult group of 20 subjects was used for 
measuring reliability because it was assumed that their attitudes are more 
stable than those of young people with no experience in the world of wox^. 

Reliability is high, with 71 per cent of the final nine answers being 
unchanged. Table 3 shows the reliability for each of these final nine 
answers. v;hen computed in composite groups, it can be seen that the instru- 
ment shows increasing reliability as the questions come closer to simulating 
a total job choice. Total stability for the single dimensions of a job is 
68 per cent while combinations of dimensions are 72 per cent stable and the 
final job choice is 83 per cent stable. 

Follow-up study by the test-retest mettiod would provide useful rfa ' Ka 
regarding the stability of young people's interests, but it would not be a 
valid indicator of the instrument's reliability if their attitudes are 
found to be unstable. 

The Inventory is reproduced in Appendix D. 



DISCUSSION 



conducted for the purj>ose of developing an instrument 
which wxll aid counselors to help pupils better analyze and understand their 
occupational interests. Frelimj.nary tests of the instrument, reveal several 
qualities indicating its potential suitability for that purpose. It is also 
possib^ that the inventory can be used to detemine soci^conomic status, 
age, and sex differences in attitudes toward occupational dimensions. 
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TABLE 3 

Per Cent of Stability of Cimensions and 
Their Combinations 



DiiTiensions 



Per Cent 



Tools 

Acts 

Materials 

Snviroreaents 

Relationshlos 

Tools-Acts 

Environments-Hslati onships 

Tools-Acts-Envlronments -Relationships 

Toois-Acts-.'Jaterials-£nviron3i6nts- 

Relationships 



67 

92 

7b' 

e-3 



SQ 

75 

83 



83 



The Inventory crovides a means for obtaining meaning »’ul results from 
junior high school age pupils as well as from adults. On the basis of 
limited use with elementary school ^ildren, there are also indications that 
•▼en younger students are capable of understanding and answering the inven- 
tory, although no lower age limit was determined. The only noticeable dif- 
ference in the performance of various age groups was in their test-talcing 
attitudes. Adults realize that many of the questions are equally apolicable 
wO men and women since their roles in society are often interchangeable. 

The younger students often do not perceive the relevance of some questions, 
however^ and possibly discount soine cholcos as seemingly suitable only to 

the opposite sex. They refer to some items as being boy*s jobs or girl*s 
jobs. 

The author* s experience indicates that results are more valid if the 
method of test administration forces the subject to respond without oppor- 
tunity to review previous answers. It was found that a separate group of 
adults who were asked to answer the questions in their spare time tended to 
try so hard for consistency that they often changed their original prefer- 
ences, or referred to earlier answers as a basis for making choices. They 
seem then to be more concerned with consistency than with valid results. 

There is little reason to believe that results obtained by individual 
or ^oup administration would be substantially different. Certainly, group 
administration has the advantage of efficiency in time; but individual admin- 
istration gives the subject greater individual attention. So far, however. 

the use of the Inventory has been too Umited to justify comnarison of the 
two methods. ^ ^ . w 

The test is so constructed that it may be scored by »^achine or by hand. 

A pereon trained to do so can score a questionnaire by ha „ in about two 
minutes . 
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RECO;i-iENDATIONS 



j The inventory shows sufficient promise to justify further validation 
ant* suan^mization. Such effort will be conducted by Warren K. Garlineton 
dunng the second stage of Project ERD“257«65 work. 

„f P^cess of validation and standardization the inventory can be 

utalized to obtain facts about ways in which individual and group attitudes 

identification, and social-economic back- 
Student John Beasley is proceeding with one phase of that 
' ^ j fermentation to ascertain degrees to which results might be influ- 
enced by deferent arrangements of items in inventory questions might help 
validaoe the xnstrument. ^ 

The inventory should be expanded to include similar choice questions 
~ otner occupations likely to provide employment opoortunities 
for subst^tial numbers of non-college bound youth. Examples: food ser- 
vice, child care, domestic service, custodial repair service.- ' 

inventory for use with youth aspiring to professional and 
managerial-level work might prove useful. 



SDIiORY 



developed a forced-choice occupational attitudes inventory 
to measure pupils* attitudes toward conroonent dimensions of non- 

involved in office, retail, health service, and con- 
struc-ion occupations. Dimensions measured are tools, materials, nature of 
tasks, personal relationships, and physical environment. 

+*^ testing indicates that the inventory has substantial potential 

p? OTd teachers with facts about pupils* existing atti- 

«.viesi Plans for further validar-ion and standardization are in progress • 
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APPlilOIX A 



OCCUFA'ITONS INCLUDKD IfJ INVENTORY, DL'IENSIONS 
AND DIMSNSIONAL EXAMPLES 



(T) Tools 
(£) Environment 
(M) I'laterials 
(A) Acts 

(R) Relationship 



CT) Tools 
(E) Environment 
( 'l) Materlila 
(A) Acts 

(R) Relationship 



(T) Tools 
(£) Environment 
( *) Materials 
(A) Acts 

(R) Relationship 



(T) Tools 
(S) Environment 
(I'l) Materials 
(A) Acts 

(R) Relationship 



(T) Tools 
(S) Environment 
(M) Materials 
(a) Acts 

(R) Relationship 






A. CONSTRUCTION 



1 , 

2 . 

3 . 



Hammer* paint brush* welder. 

Both in and outdoors and fairly dirty. 

Wood, steel, paint. 

Pound nails, weld, paint. 

Two or more people who must help each other. 



B. OFFICE 



2 , 



l4< 



Typewriter, filing cabinet. 

Indoors and clean. 

Paper, pencils. 

Type, answer telephones, take messages. 

One or more people start a Job and tuzvi it over 
to you. 



C. SSRVICE-AUTO 



1 , 



3 . 

h. 



Wrench, screwdriver. 

Indoors and greasy. 

•lasoline, oil. 

Find out why a car won*t run, make repairs. 
More with machines than people. 



D. HEALTH All) 



1 , 

2 , 

3. 



h. 



Thermometers, food trays. 

Indoors and extremely clean. 

V/ater, bedding, medicine. 

3ive medication, give baths* change beds. 
Help people who can't help themselves. 



S. RETAIL SERVICE 



1 . 

2. 

3 . 

1 . 

5 . 



Cash register* marking stamp. 

Indoors and pretty clean. 

Money, completed products. 

3iye people change, handle store merchandise. 
V/ait on people, as does a store clerk. 
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APPENDU B 



DIRECT ro!^3 FDR AttllHISTERINQ AND SCORING THE 
SELECTaO OCCUPATIONAL ATTITUDES INVENTORY 



If administered to a group, each person should be furnished with an 
I.3..1, or similar answer sheet, and a booklet containing the instructions 
and questions. The instructions are read aloud by the test adm].nistrator 
who should proceed slowly so that each subject will understand what is 
e^icected of hi’i. 



A sample question is asked by the administrator who demonstrates how 
the subject should oroceod when actual questioning begins* An appropriate 
example is "would you rather play baseball or basketball?" If the subject 
prefers baseball, he would darken the space below "A" beside example 1; if 
basketball, he would darken the space below "B," 



'.Tihen administered individually, the test administrator should give the 
subject a booklet and r,roceed as stated except for a difference in scoring. 
In this case, the administrator may score the subject’s responses himself, 
directly on the First 'r reference Recording Form (Appendix C), The subject 
merely r»- spends aloud by saying either "A" or "B" to Indicate his preference 
for the first or second half of the forced-choice question. 



The administrator records the subject’s responses according to the fol- 
lowing example. The interviewer uses "AlxBl" when asking whether the person 
prefers (Al) a hammer, paint brush, and welder, or (Bl) a typewriter and 
filing cabinet. If he answers in favor of the first choice, it would be 
scored as "AlxBl," If the second half of the question were preferxed "Bl" 
would have been circled instead. This procedure 1 followed for each of 
the 90 questions. 



To score an answer sheet, the answers should be transferred to the 
First Preference Recording Form where each ten answers can be analyzed in 
order to contribute a final answer. Each subject will have nine final 
answers wJiich are then interpreted to him. 



To deteimine which of the job areas is preferred in the dimensional 
group being analyzed, tiie administrator must examine the circled answers to 
that ten-question series. The preferred job area must be circled all four 
times in which it is offered. For example, to ?ihow a preference for con- 
stmiction tools in the first group, "Al" must be circled all four times. 

If none of the preferences for a group is circled four times, you may assume 
that the subject was unable, or lacked the desire, to show a preferred 
response for an occupational area for that particular dimension. 



Interpretation to the subject is accomplished by showing him which job 
area was selected for each of the dimensional groups, and which job area was 
selected for each of the dimensional groups, and which job area was selected 
as the final "total" job choice. The significance to the subject is not in 
the job titles shown in each of the nine answers, but in the dimensions" 
represented by them. He is able to see which dimension or dimensions was 
meaningful enough to him to be carried into the final "total" job chosen. 

He can also see the relative value which he placed on each dimension. 
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, APl ENDtt C 

PiRSr raiiKEREHCE RgCX)RDING FCW 



{T)_A,,(E ) C ( M). I) (A)X(R)_C 
(TA) B (ER) C 

{taeFTb 



(TA*iER) 3 



(T) 


A2xB2 


A2xC2 


A2xD2 




B2xC2 

C2xD2 

B2x£2 


B2x!)2 

C2xE2 


B2xS2 


{£) 


AiixBh 


AlxCl 


AlixDb 




BlixCli 

Chrdih 

BIixEli 


BlixDh 


B)ixSti 


(A) 


A3xS3 


A3xC3 


A3xD3 




33 xC 3 

C3xD3 

D3xS3 


B3xD3 

C3xS3 


B3x33 


(A) 


AlxBl 


AlxCl 


AlxDl 




filxCl 

ClxDl 

DlxEl 


BlxDl 

ClxEl 


BUEl 


(R) 


A5xB5 


A^xC? 


A5xD5 




B?xC? 

C«;xD5 

D'JxS? 


E5xD? 

C5s55 


B^xES 


(TA) 


A21XB21 


A21XC21 


A21XD21 




B21XC21 

C21XD21 

D21XE21 


B21xD21 

C2lx£21 


B21xE21 


(SO 


Ah^xBlt^ 


Al^xCh5 


A1 i 5 xI)Ij 5 




B1 j 5 xC 1»5 

Cli?xD!i5 

Bl45xEii5 


B1 i 5 xD 1 j 5 

Cl45xSl45 


Bl<5xEli5 



A?xE2 



AiixEti 



A3xE3 



AlxEl 



A5xE5 



(TA2R) A2lli5xB2ia5 A21ii5xC211i5 it2lb5xD2ll5 A2ljU5xE2lJi5 
B21l5xC211i$ B21Ii5xD211i5 B2Ui5xE2li4$ 

C21l5xD2JLli^ C2U5 xE 2 Di 5 
D2ll45xE2lIi5 



(mm A213l5xB2pJ5 A213l5xC213li5 A213lj5xD213li$ A213l5xS213l45 

®213 WxD 2131»5 B213li5xE213l45 
C213ji5xD213li5 C2l3lSxE21%S 
D213l45xE213l5 
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AFPE}n)IX D 



S-.LSCTI5D OCCUPATIONAL ATTITUDES INVENTORY 



1. Sex 

A. Male 
6. Female 

2. Race 

A. Caucasian 

B. Negroid 

C. Mongoloid 

B. American Indian 

E, Other (Specify ) 

3. Age at nearest birthday 

It* Education— highest grade cocqjleted 

5* Father's oceiqiation— if not living, 
list last oeec^ation 

6* Mother's occupation— if not living, 
list last occupation 

7* How much thought have you given to 
your future work or job plans? 

A, None at all 

B, Very little 
C« Sofsa 

B. A great deal 

8. What occupation would you most like 
to enter? 



Hi! 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



Please choose between the two choices offered in each of the following 
questions. I will read each question aloud while you also read it to your- 
self. Some choices may seem easy while others are difficult, but make your 
decisions being as honest with yourself as possible. Which choice would you 
prefer if those two choices were the only ones you had? 



Please taake a choice for each question. Hark an x in the square ^7 
beside each of your choices. 



1. Do you prefer to work with: 

ri a hatiner and paint brush 



or 



a a typewriter and filing cabinet 



?. Do you prefer to work with: 

a type .;rl ter and filing cabinet 
or 

n wrenches and screwdri^rs 



3. Do you prefer to work with: 

ri wrenches and screwdrivers 



or 



n thermometers and food trays 



li. Do you prefer to work with: 

thermometers and food trays 
or 

a a cash register and marking stan^ 



5. Do you prefer to work with: 

a a hamer, paint brushy and welder 
or 

n vrenchGs and screwdrivers 



6. Do you prefer to work with: 

/ / a typewriter and filing cabinet 



or 



n thermometers and food trays 



7. Do you prefer to work with: 



__ wrenches and screwdrivers 
or 

o a cash register and .narking stamp 



3. Do yo u pr efer to work with: 

/ / a hanuner, paint brushy and welder 



or 



^£7 thermometers and food trays 



9. Do you prefer to work with: 

a typewriter and filing cabinet 
or 

a a cash register and marking stan^) 
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10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



13 . 



Di. 



15 . 



16 . 



17 , 



IB. 



19 . 



20 . 












mmutuzcii 



Do you prefer to work with: 

ff a hammer, paint brush, and welder 

OP 

£7 a cash register and marking stanq) 
w^oul d yo u rather work: 

[j both indoors and outdoors and be fairly dirty 
or 

ry indoors and be clean 

Would 3 TOU rather work: 

(j Indoors and be clean 
or 

n indoors and be greasy 

Would y>u rather work: 

/ / indoors and be greasy 

OP 

ri indoors and be extremely clean 

Woul d yo u rather work: 

/ / indoors and be extremely clean 
or 

rj indoors and be pretty clean 
Would y>u rather work: 

[j both indoors and outdoors and be fairly dirty 

OP 

/*7 indoors and be greasy 

Would ^_^u rather work: 

[j indoors and be clean 

OP 

[J indoors and be extremely clean 

Vbul d y ou rather work: 

ff indoors and be greuy 

OP 

ffj indoors and be pretty clean 
Woul d y u rather work: 

[j both indoors and outdoors and be fairly dirty 
or 

[fj indoors and be extremely clean 

Woul d y ou rather work: 

fj indoors and be clean 
or 

rj indoors and be oretty clean 
Woul d yo u rather work: 

[j both indoors and outdoors and be fairly dirty 

OP 

fJ indoors and be pretty clean 
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?1. "/ouldjrou rather work with: 

[j wood, steel, and paint 
or 

/ j paper and pencils 

‘d 



22, Would you rather work with 
paper and pencils 
or 

n gasoline and oil 



23, Would you rather work with: 



id yoi 

U i 



gasoline and oil 
or 

n water, bedding, and medicine 



2li* Would you rather work with: 



id yot 



water, bedding, and medicine 
or 

n money and conipleted products 



2^, Would you rather work with: 

// wood, steel, and paint 



or 



26. 



ri gasoline and oil 

1^0 



Vould you rather work with: 
paper and pencils 
or 

n water, bedding, and medicine 



27. Would 



rather work with: 
gasoline and oil 
or 

n money and completed products 



Ld y. 

a 



28. Would you rather work with: 



id yoi 



wood, steel, and paint 
or 

rj water, bedding, and medicine 



29. Would you rather work with: 



id yo\ 

U\ 



paper and pencils 
or 

n money and completed products 



30. Would _you rather work with 



n wood, steel, and paint 
or 



n money and completed products 
21, Would 



id _yo’i 






u rather: 

pound nails, weld, and paint 
or 

n type, answer telephones, and take messages 






I 






I 



I 
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32 • Would you rather: 

n type, answer telephones, and take messages 
or 

[J find out why a car won*t run and make repairs 



33« Would you rather: 

[j find out why a car won*t run and make repairs 



37 , 



38 , 



39 , 



or 



£7 medication, give baths, and change beds 



3iu Would you rather: 

£7 give medication, give baths, and change beds 
or 

£7 people change and handle store merchandise 



3.5 • Would you rather: 

n pound nails, weld, and paint 
or 

£7 find out why a car won*t run and laake repairs 



3^ • Would you rather: 

/ / type, answer telephones, and take messages 
or 

give medication, give baths, and change beds 



Would you rather: 

£7 find out why a car won*t. run and make repairs 
or 

o give psople change -^d itauale store merchandise 



Would you rather: 

£7 pound nails, weld, and paint 
or 

£7 give P:edicaticn, give baths, and change beds 



Would you rather: 

£7 ty.ce, answer telephones, and take iHessages 
or 

£7 give people change and handle store merchandise 



LC, Would you rather: 

£7 pound nails, weld, and paint 

>-7 

/ / give people change and handle store merchandise 



hi. Would you rather work with: 

£7 one or wore people who must help each other 
or 

£7 one or more people who start a job and turn it over to you 



li2. Would yo u rather: 

£7 work with one or more people who start a job and turn it over 
to you 

or 

£7 work more with machines than people 
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Would you rather: 

/ / work more with machines than people 



i 5. 



IC. 



hi. 



IS. 



19 . 



SO. 



SI. 



-. 9 , 



r-* . , 

/ / help people who can’t help themselves 
Would you rather: 

/ / help people who can't help themselves 
or 

n wait on people as does a store clerk 
Wouldrou rather work: 

/!v with one or more people idio must help each other 
or 

n more with machines than people 
Would you rather: 

^ work with one or more people who start a job and turn it o . er 
to you 

or 

n help people who can't help themselves 
Would you rather: 

/ / work more with machines than people 
or 

n wa3.t on people as does a store clerk 
Wouldrou rather: 

[j work with one or more people who must help each other 
or 

n help people who can't help themselves 
Would you rather: 

[j. work wit^ one or more people who start a job and turn it over 
to you 

or 

[J wait on people as does a store clerk 
Would you rather: 

[j work with one or more people who must help each other 
// wait on people as does a store clerk 
Woul d yo u rather: 

pound nails^ weld^ painty and use a hammer, welder, and paint 
brush 

or 

CJ type, answer telephones, take messages, and use a typewriter 
and filing cabinet 

Would ^TOu rather: 

[j type, answer telephones, take messages, and use a typewriter 
and filing cabinet 
or 

find out why a car won't run, make repadrs, and use wreviches 
a, id screwdrivers 
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53. Would y)u rather: 

^7 find out why a car won't run, make repairs, and use wrenches 
and screwdrivers 
or 

n give medication, give baths, change beds, and use thermometers 
and food trays 

51<. Woul d y ou rather: 

(f give medication, give baths, change beds, and use thermometers 
and food trays 
or 

/y give people change, handle store merchandise, and use a each 
register and marking stamp 

55. Would y)U rather: 

fj pound nails, veld, paint, and use a hammer, welder, and paint 



brush 



or 



a find out why a car won't run, make repairs, and use wrenches 
and screwdrivers 



56, Would you rather: 



a you rather: 

LJ type, answer telephones, take messages, and use a typewriter 
and filing cabinet 



or 



£7 give medication, give baths, change beds, and use thermometers 
and food trays 

57. Would you rather: 

/ / find out why a car won't run, make repaii’s, and use wrenches 
and screwdrivers 
or 

D give people change, handle store merchaiidise, and use a cash 
register and :rarking stamp 

58, Would you rather: 

/f poiind nails, weld, paint, and use a hammer, welder, and paint 



brush 



or 



/y give medication, give baths, change beds, and use thermometers 
and food trays 

59, Would you rather: 

[j type, answer telephones, take messages, and use a typewriter 
and filing cabinet 
or 

[J give people change, handle store merchandise, and use a cash 
register and marking stamp 

60, Would you rather: 

/ / pound nails, weld, paint, and use a hammer, welder, and paint 



brush 



or 



£] give people change, handle store merchandise, and use a cash 
register 
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61, Wouldjpu rather: 

fi ?et fairly dirty working both indoors and outdoors with one or 
more people who most help each other 

03T 

n stay clean noticing indoors with one or more people who start a 
job and turn it over to you 

62, Would TOu rather: 

/ / stay clean working indoors with one or more people who start a 
job a tarn it over to you 
or 

ri get greasy working indoors with machines more than with people 

63, Would you rather: 

get greasy working indoors with machines more than with people 
or 

stay extremely clean working indoors helping people who can*t 
help themselves 

61i, Would you rather: 

/ / stay extremely clean working indoors helping people who can't 
helc themselves 
or 

n stay pretty clean woxicing indoors waiting on people as does a 
store clerk 

Would you rather: 

/ / get fairly dirty working both indoors and outdoors with one or 
more ceople who must help each other 
or 

rn get greasy woricing indoors with i^achines more than with people 

66, Woul d yo u rather: 

fj stay clean working indoors with one or more people who start a 
job and turn Jt over to you 
or 

n stay extreaiely clean working indoors helping people who can't 
help themselves 

67, Would you rather: 

/ / get greasy working indoors with machines more than with people 
or 

ry stay pretty clean working indoors waiting on people as dees a 
store clexk 

68, Would y>u rather: 

j[j get fairly dirty working both indoors and outdoors with one or 
more people idio must help each other 
or 

n stay extremely clean working indoors helping people who can't 
help themselves 
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6?. VJculd you rather: 

If stay clean working indoors with one or more people who start a 
job and turn it over to you 
or 

/~7 sta2' pretty clean working indoors waiting on people as does a 
store clerk 

70, Would you rather: 

[J get fairly dirty working both indoors and outdoors with one or 
more people who must help each other 
or 

[J stay pretty clean working indoors waiting on people as does a 
store clerk 



71. 



Would you rather: 

If pound nails, we?td, paint, use a hammer, welder, paint brush, 
and get fairly dirty working both indoors and outdoors with 
one or more people who must help each other 
or 

n type, answer telephones, take messages, use a typewriter, fil- 
ing cabinet, and stay clean working indoors tilth one or more 
people who start a job and turn it over to you 

rather: 



^4 



7?. Would jTOU 

[y type, answer telephones, take messages, use a typewriter, fil- 
ing cabinet, and stay clean working indoors with one or more 
people who start a job and turn it over to you 
or 

[y find out why a car won*t run, make repairs, use wrenches, screw- 
drivers, and get greasy working indoors with machines more than 
with people 

73. Would you rather: 

[y find out why a car won*t run, make repairs, use wrenches, screw- 
driver, and get greasy working indoors with machines more than 
with people 
or 

[y give medication, give bachs, change beds, usa thermometers, 
food trays, and stay extremely clean working indoors helping 
people who can't help themselves 

7li. Would TOU rathe:*: 

[y give medication, give baths, change beds, use thermometers, 
food trays, and stay extremely clean working indoors helping 
people who can't help themselves 
or 

ly give people change, handle store merchandise, use a cash regis- 
ter, marking stamp, and stay pretty clean working indoors watt- 
ing on people as does a store clerk 

7b'. Would you rather: 

If pound nails, weld, paint, use a hammer, welder, paint brush, 
ar;u get fairly dirty working both indoors rnd outdoors with 
one or more people who must help each other 
or 

[J find out why a car won't run, make repairs, use wrenches, screw- 
drivers, and get greasy working Indoors with machines more than 

with people 
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77 . 



78 . 



79 . 



60 . 



81 . 



V’o?jldrou rather; 

[j type, answer telephones, take messages, use a typewriter, fil- 
ing cabinet, and stay clean working Indoors with one or more 
people who start a job and turn it over to you 

[J give medication, give batts, change beds, use theroometers, 
food trays, and stay extremely clean wozking indoors helping 
people who can't help themselves 

Would yu rather: 

[j find out why a car won’t run, make repairs, use wrenches, screw- 
drivers, and get greasy working Indoors with machines more than 
with people 
or 

£7 people change, handle store merchandise, use a cash regis- 
ter, marking stamp, and stay pretty clean working indoors wait- 
ing on people as does a store clerk 

Would you rather: 

[j pound nails, welo, caint, use a hammer, welder, paint brush, 
and get fairly dirty working both indoors and outdoors with 
one or more people who must help each other 
or 

[J give medication, give baths, change beds, use thermometers, 
food trays, and stay extremely clean working indoors helping 
people who can't help themselves 

Would you rather: 

Cj answer telephones, take messages, use a typewriter, fil- 

ing cabinet, and stay pretty clean working indoors with one or 
more people who start a Job and turn it over to you 

m 

lJ people change, handle store merchandise, use a cash regis- 
ter, marking stamp, and stay pretty clean working indoors wait- 
ing on people as does a store clerk 

Wouldyou rather: 

[j pound nails, weld, paint, «ise a hammer, welder, paint bimsh, 
and gat fairiy dirty woi4cing both indoors and outdoors with one 
or more people who must help each other 

m 

give people change, handle store merchandise, use a cash regis- 
ter, marking stamp, and stay pretty clean working indoors wait- 
ing on people as does a store clerk 

Would y>u rather: 

[j pound nails, weld, paint, use a hammer, welder, paint brush, 
wocd, steel, paint, and get fairly dirty working both indoors 
and outdoors with one or more people who must help each other 
or 

CJ ^yp®> answer telephones, take messages, use a typewriter, fil- 
ing cabinet, paper, pencils, and stay clean working indoors 
with one or more people idio start a job and turn it over to you 
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83 . 



01 . 
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36 . 



87 . 



’■/ould you rather: 

LJ type, aaswer telephones, take messages, use a typewriter, fil- 
ing cabinet, paper, pencils, and stay clean working indoors 
with one or more people who start a job and turn it over to you 
or 

[j find out idly a car won't run, make repairs, use wrenches, screw- 
drivers, gasoline, oil, and get greasy working indoors with 
machines more than with people 

Would ym rather: 

( / find out why a car won't run, make repairs, use wrenches, screw- 
drivers, gasoline, oil, and get greasy working indoors with 
machines more than with people 
or 

n give medication, give baths, change beds, use thermometers, 
food trays, water, bedding, medicine, and stay extremely clean 
working indoors helping people who can't help themselves 

Woulo' you rather: 

[j give medication, give baths, change beds, use theiroometers, 
food trays, water, bedding, medicine, and stay extremely clean 
working indoors helping people who can't, help themselves 
or 

n give people change, handle store merchandise, use a cash regis- 
ter, marking stamp, money, copipleted products, and stay pretty 
clean working indoors waiting on people as does a store clerk 

Would you rather: 

/ / pound nails, weld, paint, use a hamer, welder, paint brush, 
wood, steel, paint, and get fairly dirty working both indoors 
and outdoors with one or more people who must help each other 
or 

n find out why a car won't run, make repairs, use wrenches, screw- 
drivers, gasoline, oil, and get greasy working in'oors with 
machines :nore than with people 

Would you rather: 

/y type, answer telephones, take messages, use a typewriter, fil- 
ing cabinet, paper, pencils, and stay clean working indoors 
with one or more people who start a job and turn it over to you 
or 

give medication, give baths, change beds, use thermometers, 
food trays, water, bedding, medicine, and stay extremely clean 
working indoors helping people who can't help themselves 

V/oul d yo u rather: 

^ find out why a car won't run, make repairs, use wrenches, screw- 
drivers, gasoline, oil, and get greasy working indoors with 
machines more than with people 
or 

give people change, handle store merchandise, use a cash regis- 
ter, marking stamp, money, completed products, and stay pretty 
clean working indoors waiting on people as does a store clerk 
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ouldrou rather: 

[j pound nails, weld, paint, use a hammer, welder, paint brush, 
wood, steel, paint, and get fairly dirty working both indoors 
and outdoors with one or more people who must help each other 
or 

give medication, give baths, change beds, use thenrometers, 
food trays, water, bedding, medicine, and stay exti'emely clean 
working indoors helping people who can*t help themselves 
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Wouldyou rather: 

[j type, answer telephones, take messages, use a typewriter, fil- 
ing cabinet, paper, pencils, and stay clean working indoors 
with one or .lore people who start a job and turn it over to you 

£7 give people change, handle store merchandise, use a cash regis- 
ter, marking stamp, money, completed products, and stay pretty 
clean working indoors waiting on people as does a store cleric 
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Wouldrou rather: 

[j pound nails, weld, paint, use a hammer, welder- paint brush, 
wood. — J —X X » 



steel, paint, and get fairly dirty working both indoors 



and outdoors with one or more people who must help each other 

y-7 . 

£7 people change, handle store merchandise, use a cash regis- 
ter, marking stamp, money, completed products, and stay pretty 
clean working indoors waiting on people as does a store cleric 
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This project developed a forced-choice occupational attitudes inventorv 
designed to measure pupils' attitudes toward component dimensions of non- 
professional level work involved in office, retail, health service, and construction 
occupations. Pimensions measured are tools, materials, nature of tasks, personal 
relationships, and nhysical environment. 



Pilot testing; indicates that the inventory has substantial potential to provide 
counselors and teachers with facts about pupils' existing attitudes. Plans for 
further validation and standardization are in progress. 
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»«■:»»» i» to be used (ot itofiac tunMiy data aad iafatawtioa abow each docuawal ac^viicd. pcocassed, aad atoicd vilUa ikc 
MIC syntea. la aMkiaa to acrviai aa a peraMaeai recctti of each docwacai ia the collceiiaa. the rcaaM ia alao ika |«iaary aeaas af 
disseaiaaiioa. The uypet left cotaet of ike fota(fieUa I'U) is dcsitacd'io cooforai lo deacririiee catslogiaf ataadaifla sctfotthbyike 
o— aiec oa Scieatific aad Techaical lalwaiaiioa fCOSATt). Head iha folloitiag iaainicitoaa aad coaiplete ikc tt»mm as diiacieJ. 



A. GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS: 

Is Read each caCry poim. If oay poiai is not applicable, 
place **N.A.** ia ibc appfopttate fieM. EiCfpt for ibose ahich 
yoa art iaairactcd lo lce?e blctak, all fields aHui be coapletcd 
viib ekber ike required mforaattoa or **N.A.** 

2* Eater date ol coiapletioo of ibe rcaaiae ia space provided 
ia apper ripk coracr. 

). Eacry «usi fit into space provided! if aecesaary ase 
siaadaidiKcd abbreviatioa as eked by ibe Aaierkaa Psychologi* 
cal Aasociaiira F ublicaiioa MaaaaK f Paolicatioa Manual mmy be 
obraiaed frcM ihe Aaiericaa Psycbological Asaociatioa, Older 
Depaitaens, 1200 I7ih Scree i, NW., Waahingioa. O.C. 201f56.) 

H SPEC II* It INSTRUCTIONS: 

Field I. Accessioa No .: I.eave blank. A peraMticni ED auai* 
ber arill be assigned to each report and attendaoi documcniataoo 
rccasda as cbey are proceased ia rhe ERIC sysiea. 

Field 2. ERIC Saiellire Code : Enter )-digir code number as* 
iiigaed by ERIC! <o clearinghouse opcraiioo. If nn code has been 
assigned, leave blaak. 

Field J. Clearinghouse Confrol No .: If you are acting as a 
clearin|hf>use, emer the identifying number you have assigned lu 
the document. 

Field 4* Source : Enter cmpornitr authoTi corporate suurcei or 
iiiscitigiooal affiliation of the author who oiigioaied the docuiaeoi. 
Include complete naaie and complete address of snurce. where 
posaible. The Atomic Energy CooMaissioa Corporate Autho r. 
Enirieii, TID*S059 (6rh Kev.) will be the authority foe corporate 
source citattoas. (A EC Cotporarc Author Entries stay be obcaioed 
from Clearinghouse for Ecderal Scientific and Technical Informa* 
th>n, NsttookI Bureau of Standards, U.S. nepartment uf Commcnc, 
Springfield. Virginia.) 

Field 5., Title : Enter full doeusscot title. If docuaieni com* 
prises only a portion of the total pubucatton ot release, refer fo 
field #l2. Include subtitles if they add sigotficsis2y to infoc* 
mat too in the title proper. 

Enter volume iiumbeis or pa*t nuaibcts. *vhere applicable, at 
an added entiy follswikg the title. 

if the d(H unH-nt has itcen identified with a project number, 
enter the project number nr. added entry following the volume 
M pair numbers. 

tncludf* the type of report (whether pr«i|NfSai. in*pfogreat. 
f«oal. follow*up) as an added entry fullowing the (vo|cri nuad>er. 
viiere applicable. Folluwtng the type of (eoorc, enter the tnclu* 
sive dates covered by the report, by amoth aad yeai. (hsample: 
1/6) -7/65.) 

Field 6. Atghoi(a) : Eotet petsoral auchorCs) (corporate author 
IS entered to field »1>, last name first. (Eaampir: |)oc. John.) 

U. RETRIE^L TERMS fCaiWliwil 



If two auihara are givea, eater both. la the case ol three or 
OMre auihora, list only the prthctpal author followed by *’sad 
otbera,** or, if no principal autbor baa btem dtsigoaied, the 
first author given followed by **aod others.** (Esnmple: Doe, 
joha and others.) 

Field 7. Date : Enter date of release ol doeusMat by momtk 
aad year. (Eaample: 12/6).) 

Field S. Pagtaation : Enter total auaiber of pages of deco* 
awai, including illusiraiioos, appeadiceot etc. (Esample: 11) p.) 

Field 9- References : Enter nuatbef al references eked in 
the bibliography of the docuawac. (Esample: 406 ref.) 

Field 10. Repott/Series No .: Enter any uaigue number na* 
signed ta the doC!imcoi by the pubtiahei or corporate source. 
(Hsample: UE*))01); LX*I)).) Do not enter project ounbera; 
these are added eniriea field a). 

Also eater journal citations by name of jourael, voloate num* 
ber, and pagination. (Esample: NAF.B journal, v. II, pp. )2-7).) 
Do not i.ictude date; date is entered ia field f7. 

Field II. Contract No .: If docume.'U hns been supported by 
the U.S. Office of Education, enter the OE contra ct nuasber. 

Field 12. Publication Title : If document abstracted comprises 
only a portion of the total publication or release, enter conplete 
tkle of publication. (I.aamptes: Four Case Studies of Pro* 
gcammed Instructiun; The Automation of School Inforamtioa Sya* 
terns.) For journal titles, spell out any abbreviations. (Erample: 
National AsstK utiwn of Educational llroadcastera jotunal.) 

Field I). Editorfs) : Enter editor(s) ta^ nnwie first. (Esample: 
Doe. Mary.) If two ednora are given, enter botu. In the case 
of three or more editors, list only the principal ediioc fol* 
lowed by **and others.” or, if no principal editor has been 
designated, the first editor given followed by **and others.*' 
(Esample: Doe. Maty and others.) 

Field 14. Pubiishet : Enter name and locattoo (city and state' 
of publisher. 

(Esaa^ile: McCtawHill. New York, Near Vork.) 

Field 1). A bstract ; Enter abstract of docuaient, with a 
amstaium of 2)U words. 

Field 16. Retrieval Tet rosi I met conceptually structwable 
terais which, taken as a group, adequately dcacilhe the couem 
of the documriti. If teims do not fit into apmee provided on recto, 
use Njuce jlliiileil on vrr%o for additfonsl teems. 

^odes: |,r« VC blank. Codes will b? asaigoed lot internal 
retrieval purtHtse; 

Field 17. Iji nt iIic k; Enter all terms which would not fit 
into a structured votabuioiy. Eaamples are: trade names, 
equipment miKlel names and numbers, organisations, project 
names (l^oiert IleadstaFr, Project English), code names, code 
nomLers. 
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